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those in the middle walks of life, that they may 
be strengthened to hold on their way in faith ; 
and for the aged, on whom the shadows of the 
evening were far stretched out, and who had 
endeavored, though at times in feebleness, to 
obey and follow the Lord that He, who had 
been their morning light, would be their song of 
praise in the end. 

31st.—The last day of 1878. Little did I 
think I should have been cortinued to this time, 
but I desire to wait in patience until my dear 
Lord and Master is pleased to release me, crav- 
ing that the all-important work may keep pace 
with the day, and that the wedding garment 
may be completed, ere I am called to render my 
final account. How very solemn the feelings in 
taking a retrospect of the past year. The query 
arises, how has the time been spent, and have 
I in all things been living in obedience to the 
will of the Lord? Holy Father! I pray thee 
increase my faith, that I may press onward 
toward the mark for the prize. 

1879, First Month Ist.—The beginning of a 
new year. The old one has passed away with 
all its hopes and fears, its joys and sorrows. The 
repeated spells of sickness I have had, are warn- 
ings to be prepared for the great end; and so 
many of my friends being called away, holds 
forth the language: “ Be ye also ready.” 

5th.—[ Our friend often alludes, as at this date, 
to being not unfrequently kept from meeting, 
through her infirmity or the inclemency of the 
weather. But she feelingly commemorates the 
condescending goodness of Him, the Minister of 
ministers, who was often pleased to meet with 
her when alone at home, with praises to his 
worthy name. 

It is truly an exceeding mercy, that when 
tema from assembling with our friends for 

ivine worship, by indisposition or otherwise, 
we may still sit down in solemn silence and 

orostration of soul, and hold communion with 
Him who is an ever present instructor and 
guide, and who teacheth as never man taught. ] 

First Month 21st.—Received information this 
morning of the death of Isaac Jones. How many 
have been the removals of latter time from our 
midst ! , wife of , is to be 
buried this afternoon. They had been married 
very little over a year. Though surrounded 
with many outward blessings, and much to make 
life desirable, how soon the bright prospects are 
blighted and the pleasant pictures spoiled! I 
have craved that the early removal of this 

oung person may be sanctified to survivors, and 
bs the means of drawing them nearer to the dear 
Saviour, in taking up their daily cross, and 
obeying and following Him in all his leadings. 

Second Month 15th.—As in the outward, 
so in the inward, winter and summer, day 
and night, succeed each other. O, for patience, 
to endure the vicissitudes and pinching seasons, 
until permitted to hear the voice, “ Rise up, my 
love, my fair one, and come away. For lo, the 
winter is past, the rain is over and gone; the 
flowers appear on the earth; the time of the 
singing of birds is come, and the voice of the 
turtle is heard in our land.” 

(To be continued.) 


WueEn I look at the many comforts with 
which I am surrounded, I feel a fear lest I 
should be appropriating to my own use any 
thing that ought to be applied to the pressing 
wants of others. May Thee watch over my 
self in this respect. and not be induced to ex- 
pend on unnecessary accommodations that for 
which we are accountable stewards.— Maria Foz. 


For ‘‘ Tue Frienp.” 
In Darkest Africa. 


BY H. M. STANLEY. 


There have been few books of modern times 
that have been more eagerly looked for, than this 
recent one of the celebrated African Explorer. 
The scraps of information that had been pub- 
lished respecting his remarkable adventures in 
a hitherto unknown region have only seemed to 
whet the appetite of the public. The work is 
in two large octavo volumes, illustrated by maps 
and numerous engravings. 

Some years ago Ismail, then the ruler of 
Egypt, undertook to expand his territory into 
an enormous empire of nearly 1,000,000 square 
miles, by annexing portions of Africa to the 
south and southwest, including Senaar, Darfur 
and other parts of the Soudan, a central region 
of the Continent. For a time success seemed to 
attend his schemes of conquest, but Egypt was 
too small a country to supply the money required 
for the military occupation of such a vast area 
of country, and the Egyptian rule became very 
unpopular with the tribes who had been cruelly 
robbed by its officials. This rendered it easy 
for the Mahdi, Mohammet-Achmet, to stir up 
revolt against its rule, with the result that the 
Egyptian troops were expelled from most of the 
country, and many of them slaughtered. Among 
those who lost their lives in these fightings was 
General Gordon, who fell at Kartoum; one of 
his generals, a German named Edward Schnitz- 
ler, but better known as Emin Bey, still retained 
possession of the southern province—Equatoria. 
As he was cut off from direct communication 
with Egypt by the hostile forces of the Mahdi, 
and had been thus isolated for many months, it 
seemed an act of humanity to rescue him from 
this perilous situation—and accordingly a large 
sum of money was contributed for this purpose-—— 
the Egyptian Government contributed £10,000, 
and the remainder was contributed by various 
persons in Great Britain. H.M. Stanley, whose 
energy and skill as a traveller had been tested 
several times before, was commissioned to go to 
his rescue. This was the definite object before 
him,and the present volumes detail his efforts 
and labors in accomplishing it. 

After much deliberation, it was decided to 
hire a force of several hundred men at Zanzibar, 
convey them by steamer to the mouth of the 
Congo, ascend that river to the Aruwimi, one 
of its large tributaries from the north, and after 
following that river as far as seemed expedient, 
to strike across the unexplored territory that 
intervened between it and the Lake Albert 
Nyanza, on whose borders it was supposed Emin 
would be found. 

At Zanzibar he again met with the famous 
Arab slave raider, Tippu-Tib, whom he de- 
scribed as the uncrowned king of a vast district 
of country between Stanley Falls, on the Congo, 
and Tanganyka Lake. He was the master of 
several thousands of men, well armed and inured 
to fighting and wild life. As Tippu-Tib was 
abundantly able to prevent any advance through 
the regions under his control, Stanley attempted 
to enlist his aid by contracting with him for 
600 porters, at £6 each, to make the round trip 
from Stanley Falls to Lake Albert and back. 
Tippu never fulfilled his agreement, which occa- 
sioned a wonderful amount of suffering and loss 
to the expedition. 

At Yambuya, on the Aruwimi, Stanley left 
129 men in a fortified village, who were to be 
joined by a company still further in the rear. 
Major Bartelott was left in charge, with orders 


to follow the advance guard as soon ag the 
promised bearers came to move the bh 

left under his care. Stanley, with 388 men 
under his direction, here took their start into 
the unknown wilderness. 

In other parts of Africa he had found natiye 
roads leading for hundreds of miles, but here 
these seemed to be much wanting. The com. 
mencement of the journey is thus described: 

“We marched out of the gate, company after 
company, in single file; each with its flag, its 
trumpeter or drummer, each with its detail of 
supernumeraries, with fifty picked men as ad. 
vance guard to handle the billhook and axe, to 
cut sapplings, ‘blaze,’ or pull a portion of the 
bark off a tree an hands-breadth, to sever the 
leaves and slash at the rattan, to remove all ob. 
trusive branches that might interfere with the 
free passage of the hundreds of loaded porters, 
to cut trees to lay across streams for their pass 
age, to form zeribas or bomas of bush and 
branch around the hutted camp at the end of 
the day’s travel. The advance guard are to 
find a path, or, if none can be found, to choose 
the thinnest portions of the jungle and tunnel 
through without delay, for it is most fatiguing 
to stand in a heated atmosphere with a weighty 
load on the head. If no thinner jungle can be 
found, then through anything, however impene- 
trable it may appear; they must be brisk— 
‘chap-chap ’"— as we say, or an ominous mur. 
mur wiil arise from the impatient carriers be 
hind. They must be clever and intelligent in 
woodcraft ; a greenhorn, or,as we call him, ‘ goce- 
goce,’ must drop his billhook, and take the bale 
or box. Three hundred weary fellows are not 
to be trifled with; they must be brave also— 
quick to repel assault—arrows are poisonous, 
spears are deadly—their eyes must be quick to 
search the gloom and shade, with sense alert to 
recognition, and ready to act on the moment. 
This was on the 28th day of June, and until the 
5th of December, for 160 days, we marched 
through the forest, bush and jungle, without ever 
having seen a bit of greensward of the size of a 
cottage chamber floor. Nothing but miles and 
miles, endless miles of forest, in various stages of 
growth and various degrees of altitude, accord- 
ing to the ages of the trees, with varying thick- 
ness of undergrowth, according to the character 
of the trees which afforded thicker or slighter 
shade.” 

Another serious inconvenience of forest travel 
was experienced a few days after: 

“Every fifty yards or so a great tree, ils 
diameter breast high, lay prostrate across the 
path over which the donkeys had to be assisted 
with a frequency that was becoming decidedly 
annoying. Between twenty and fifty of thew 
had to be climbed over by undoes of men, not 
all of whom were equally expert at this novel 
travelling, and these obstructions by the delays 
thus occasioned began to be complained of a 
very serious impediments. The main approaches 
to the many villages were studded with these 
poisoned skewers, which made every one ant 
the booted whites tread most gingerly. Nor could 
the Europeans be altogether indifferent, for, 
slightly leaning, the skewer was quite — 
of piercing the thickest boot-leather and bury- 
ing the splinters of its head deep in the foot— 
an agony of so dreadful a nature that it was 
worth the trouble of guarding against.” 

His progress up the river was materially a 
sisted by a steel boat, made in sections, 80 that 
it could be taken apart and thus transported. 
With the aid of this and some canoes a part? 
the baggage and some of the sick, weakly ove 
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men and women, in my small ability, for their 
help, and hope it ended to some profit at last—. 
though a trying time. 

27th.—I went from hence to Little River, 
being a second time, and was at meeting there 
on First-day, which I believe ended well. And 
in the afternoon had a meeting in the court- 
house of Pasquotank County: at which were 
many people of black and white. It was a sea- 
son of general satisfaction. Many, in great 
tenderness, signified their unity with me and my 
service, and some sincerely craved for my stay- 
ing that night in their town; but I was easiest 
to leave them, as in the hand of the Lord. 

28th.—Had a meeting at the Old-neck ; some- 
what small, yet favored and still. 

30th.— Leaving Piney Woods, we travelled 
to Rich-Square, and the next day had a large 
meeting there, which to me was very exercising. 

Twelfth Mo. 1st.—On the day following, at 
the request of some of the Baptists, we had a 
meeting in their meeting-house, which was satis- 
factory, and I believe ended well; being larger 
than I expected, in wet weather, and the notice 
given being but small. 

3rd.—Next, we were at a Monthly Meeting 
at Jack’s Swamp. It was but small. Some solid 
Friends dwell here, who seem rather in a weak 
state, and are in need of help. I labored among 
them according to my measure, and they ex- 
pressed unity with my service. 

4th— We tarried at their First-day Meeting, 
which was large, and mercifully favored ; then 
went forward to Halifax. The day following, 
we rode near fifty miles towards a town called 
Raleigh. The day after that we came to it, 
where the General Assembly for North Carolina 
was sitting; and we found some Friends at the 
place, desiring to endeavor for an alteration of 
the cruel laws relative to the negroes. Having 
felt my mind much concerned on the subject, I 
was willing to join my endeavors to theirs. 

7th.—We attended the House of Common 
Council; had many private conferences with 
members, who received us friendly; yet seemed 
mostly opposed to the freedom of the black 
people. 

I was endowed by my great Master with an 
innocent boldness, in which I could use great 
freedom in solid conversation with the most 
leading men—for they mostly quartered where 
we did—which gave me a full opportunity to 
relieve my oppressed mind. 

8th.—The prospect seems gloomy, whether 
anything can be done at this time for the relief 
of our distressed fellow-men; yet I would not 
have my friends here be discouraged. The 
cause is surely good; and I have no doubt but 
way will be made for this poor people’s libera- 
tion; but what way, or how soon, must be left 
to the Lord. My mind was turned to think of 
trying for a religious public meeting in the 
place (which some of those we conversed: with 
spoke in favor of), if the way should be opened, 
and the business they were met on would admit 
of it. It was also thought the house that they 
sat in would be the most suitable place. But, 
after waiting awhile to see how matters would 
turn with respect to a public opportunity, it 
seemed scarce likely to be obtained in the present 
circumstances. I was therefore the more free to 
make use of private opportunities with the mem- 
bers of the Legislature and others; which was 
to my own satisfaction and to theirs, as far as I 
saw. There being here now a large collection 
of those of the first rank, gentlemen, so called, 
most of them being men in some office, civil or 
military, I thought the respect they showed me 


was marvellous: for my simple appearance, sin- 
gular as it was, some of them confessed it was 
instructive to them: that their own conduct and 
way of living was luxurious, and they allowed 
much might be spared— saying that I looked as 
well as they did, although they had great variety 
of roasted, baked and boiled provision, ete.— 
whilst mine was about half a pint of milk and 
as much water, morning, noon and night, without 
any flesh. Boarding at one house, we generally 
sat at one table. Some at first looked at me 
with astonishment; and though they had never 
seen the like, said they believed, or did not know 
but it was the right way of living, but it would 
be hard for them to submit to. 

As they had private rooms, a number of them 
invited me (as it was at a tavern we were, and 
near fifty boarders, all men of note,) that if at 
any time I was weary of noise and craved to be 
more retired, I might freely come into their 
rooms, and sit with them; and that they should 
be pleased if I would make so free. All this 
seemed to be in my favor to furnish me, when 
my mind was so engaged, with opportunities to 
touch on their cruel laws, the hardship and in- 
human cruelties to which the poor blacks were 
subjected in that government, ete. I queried of 
them why things should be in such a severe way 
here, more than in any other place that I had 
heard of,—for I had been through each of the 
governments eastward, as well as Maryland and 
Virginia lately, and had not heard of any cru- 
elty of the kind sanctioned by any other legis- 
lative body on the continent. Some of them 
spoke of other States not having so many slaves 
in them, and less occasion for fear of their rising, 
etc. My answer to that was: Those who so 
cruelly oppress the slaves, have more occasion 
tu fear their rising, etc. My treating with them 
on the subject was in a way of plain dealing, 
and so well received that many of them kindly 
invited me to come and see them, if I should 
come near their dwellings, for that it would give 
them pleasure (as they said) to entertain me. 

It was unexpected also to my companion and 
myself, when he came to settle for our tavern 
expenses whilst here, the man would take no 
pay for my boarding, he was so well pleased 
with the visit. 

9th.— This morning we proposed to leave 
Raleigh. My companion had bought him a 
new horse, who was rather wild, and threw him 
after he mounted; at which I was concerned, 
fearing he was hurt, and could not proceed with 
me; but through favor we found he was not so 
much hurt as we had expected; and we travelled 
near forty miles that day; and the two days 
following, so much as to make near 150, to Core 
Sound. 

The 13th, we met with the ministers and 
elders of that Monthly Meeting, to confer on 
the subject of visiting their families; which was 
united with, and two Friends agreed to join me in 
the service; which we proceded in, and in less than 
four days visited about fourteen families, mostly 
to good satisfaction, besides attending their meet- 
ing at Core (Sound which is near the sea coast). 

17th.—We had, after that, a comfortable and 
satisfactory meeting there, amongst our Friends 
by themselves, in which we were favored with a 
measure of the Divine Presence owning us to- 

ether. Here is a hopeful number of youths of 

oth sexes; and their appearance more in sim- 
plicity as to dress and otherwise—their apparel 
(I mean the women’s,) was mostly homespun— 
no black silk cloaks, nor bonnets, among them. 
I was comforted in their company, and parted 
with them in near love and fellowship; after 


which, visited two other families, and went on 
to my friend Horton Howard’s, whose wife Je: 
ill with the consumption. I perceived her to 
be innocent, lying in a quiet frame of mind, ag 
nearly fit to leave the world. 

(To be continued.) 


SELectap, 
BLESSED COMPANIONSHIP. 


BY 8. DRYDEN PHELPS. 


Dear Lord, when in my walks alone, 
How sweet are thoughts of thee! 

I lift heart-breathings to thy throne, 
And find thou art with me. 


Thy nearness brightens all my way ; 
Thy works fresh beauties wear; 
Thy love breaks o’er me, and the day 

Is bathed in Heaven’s own air. 


—S. S Times. 


——_—_o.— ————______. 


OUR DAILY BRBAD. 


“Give us our daily bread,” we pray, 
And know but half of what we say. 


The bread on which our bodies feed 
Is but the moiety of our need. 


The soul, the heart, must nourished be, 
And share the daily urgency. 


And though it may be bitter bread 
On which these nobler parts are fed, 


SE.ecrzp, 


No less we crave the daily dole, 
O Lord, of body and of soul ! 


Sweet loaves, the wine must all afoam, 
The manna, and the honey-comb,— 


All these are good, but better still 
The food which checks and moulds the will. 


The sting for pride, the smart for sin 
The purging draught for self within, 


The sorrows which we shuddering meet, 
Not knowing their after taste of sweet,— 


All these we ask for when we pray, 
“Give us our daily bread this day.” 


Lord, leave us not athirst, unfed ; 
Give us this best and hardest bread, 


Until, these mortal needs all past, 
We sit at thy full feast at last, 


The Bread of angels broken by thee 
The wine of joy poured constantly. 
—Susan Coolidge. 


For ‘‘ Tue Frignp.” 


A Remarkable Sermon. 


The Christian Advocate of Seventh Mo. 17th, 
contains a description by Wm. Rutledge, of a 
remarkablesermon delivered at a camp meeting, 
near Springfield, Illinois, in 1837, by Peter 
Akers, at which Abraham Lincoln was present 
The text was taken from Zechariah,—* Rejoice 
greatly, O daughter of Zion; shout, O daughter 
of Jerusalem: behold thy king cometh unto thee; 
He is just and having salvation; and He shall 
speak peace unto the heathen ; and his dominion 
shall be from sea to sea, and from the river evel 
unto the ends of the earth.” 

In the latter part of his discourse, P. Akers 
expressed his belief that the Scripture prophecies 
indicated that there will come about a halfcer 
tury hence such changes and revolutions a8 We 
have never seen. There will come a d 
(possibly covering more time) about 1860 and 
1870, en the head and front of this offending 
shall be broken; when the crime of caste @ 
India, China, and Japan shall cease ; when Tutk- 
ish tyranny shall be trampled under the iron 
hoof of war; when the civil domination of Po 
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shall be overthrown ; when serfdom shall no 
coe cramp the industries and crush the heart 
in Russia; @ time when slave-ships, like beasts 
of prey, shall no longer prowl along the coast of 
helpless Africa ; a time when we shall no longer 
as in “slaves and the souls of men; but the 
ship, the manacle, and unrequited toil shall be 
panished from our fair land.” 

Men cringed and cowered under words so 
plainly spoken, for it was near the time of the 
rrible Lovejoy tragedy in Alton, and a ma- 
jority of that audience were from Southern States 
sd had been directly or indirectly connected 
sith slavery. But there was no bitterness in his 
denunciations, his heart yearned over and his 
wears fell for the offenders, hence “he spake as 
one having authority.” 

On the return of the party to Springfield, 
Lincoln sat silent until one of them asked his 
opinion of the sermon. Then thoughtfully he 
gave this answer: “It was the most instructive 
ermon, and he is the most impressive preacher 
| have ever heard. It is wonderful that God 
bas given such power to men. I firmly believe 
his interpretation of prophecy, so far as I under- 
sand it, and especially about the breaking down 
of civil and religious tyrannies; and odd as it 
may seem, when he described those changes and 
revolutions, I was deeply impressed that I should 
be somehow strangely mixed up with them.” 
He then lapsed into silence again, but many 
times since, even to men that made light of it, he 
aid he believed that a peculiar work and an im- 
portant destiny awaited him. 


From Tue “ British Frienp.”’ 


Plainness of Speech. 

At the time when Friends arose, a distinction 
was made between the language addressed to 
wperiors and that addressed to inferiors. The 
use of “thee” and “thou” was quite proper when 
addressed to those of low worldly degree, but it 
was considered rude and offensive when addressed 


| to people of high rank. The men of the world 
} «id, “All of our rank are addressed as ‘ you.’ 


‘Thou’ is only addressed to people in positions 
inferior to ours. We shall maintain our dignity, 
and therefore will insist on being addressed as 
‘you. We are entitled to this form of address, 
ltis given to us by everybody but Quakers, and 
ve will not suffer ourselves to be addressed in the 
same manner as a man addresses his servant.” 

The Quakers on the other hand said, “God 
hath made of one blood all nations of men to 
dwell on all the face of the earth. He has for- 
bidden his people to use flattering titles to an 
man. He has enjoined the use of ‘sound s ooh 
that cannot be condemned,’ and commanded us 
to ‘hold fast the form of sound words.’ The use 
of ‘thee’ and ‘ thou’ in their proper places has 
thus been required of us, and we will not be un- 
faithful to our Lord’s commands.” They further 
pointed out that the use of “you” in place of 
“thee” and “ thou” was introduced by a corrupt 
people in a corrupt age for the purpose of flatter- 
ig kings and princes and those in authority, 
and had ever since been continued for the same 
baseend. The rules of grammar had been per- 
verted in order to serve this purpose, and al- 
though Friends left questions of grammar to 
wholars, they could not overlook the fact that 
their plain language was strictly correct in form 
well as in accordance with the requirements 
oftrath and sincerity. It was not because they 
iffected a more grammatical form of speech than 
thers that people got angry at them and beat 
them, but because their language was simple, 
ancere, and without flattery. 


Look a little more closely at the Friends’ 
reasons for the “ plain” language. Little need 
be said about the rules of grammar, for however 
correct it was according to these rules, yet these 
rules had very little influence with Friends. 
Many of them were uneducated, and knew little 
or nothing about grammatical rules; and even 
yet many Friends, notwithstanding their educa- 
tion, break these rules most wantonly. The 
schools were responsible for teaching grammar, 
but truth and sincerity were taught by the Lord 
Jesus, and Friends were careful to carry into 
practice all that they were taught by their Di- 
vine Teacher. Truth required them to address 
individuals in the singular number ; sincerity 
forbade their addressing them in the plural 
number as a mark of pre-eminence in worldly 
rank ; charity required them to treat all men as 
brethren, and to disregard distinctions, which 
had only the effect of separating between man 
and man; and the honor to which they were 
called as “heirs of God and joint-heirs with 
Christ” so fully captivated their minds that they 
could neither seek nor give the honors of this 
world. In the light of Christ they saw that it 
was only as men disregarded the honor which 
comes from above that they sought the honors 
that come from below, and that in so far as man 
sought for worldly honor he neglected the honor 
which was heavenly. 

It may seem surprising that the use of the 
plain language should have become so general 
in the Society of Friends, seeing that no other 
educated class of men used it. There was no 
rule requiring them to use “thee” and “ thou” 
apart from the rule by which they sought to 
regulate their whole lives. If a Friend used 
“thee” and “thou” simply because his brethren 
did so, he had no Quaker reason for his conduct. 
Other good reasons might be found for the same 
peculiarity, but the Quaker’s was a religious one, 
and it was in order that he might not be eccen- 
tric from Divine truth that he “thee’d” and 
“thou’d” every man without respect of persons. 

It may be said that in our day the same dis- 
tinction is not made in the use of pronouns of 
the singular and plural number. Every person 
without distinction is addressed as “you,” and 
even if one were to address his neighbor as 
“thee” or “thou” it would not be considered 
rude but only peculiar. The use of “ you” when 
addressing individuals has become so general 
that it has defeated the purpose for which it was 
intended, no one now regarding it as an honor 
to be so addressed but as part of the common 
speech of the people. All this is in great mea- 
sure true, but does it make it right or even un- 
objectionable to use a corrupt form of language 
merely because in the ordinary case its corrupt 
origin and use is to a large extent lost sight of? 

The matter now stands thus: The Friends 
have persisted in conforming to what they con- 
sidered the standard of truth, and until this day 
as a Society they have believed themselves called 
upon to use “thee” and “ thou” in their ordinary 
speech. The remainder of the English speaking 
world have not been turned to the Quaker 
standard, but have gone on “ youing” increas- 
ingly, so that now they “ you” all and sundry 
without respect of persons. They have been so 
lavish with this expression of respect and honor 
that it has become so plentiful as to be worth 
nothing. Not that it was ever worth more, but 
at one time it had a worldly value that it has 
since almost entirely lost. At one time it was 
strong to do evil; now it is so weak that it is 
meaningless ; that is, as a word in place of “ thee” 
and “thou.” It was wrong for Friends to use it 


when it served an evil purpose, and the question 
arises—Is it right for them to use it now that it 
has been rendered unfit to do more evil—at 
least, to all appearances, in our country? What 
a strange reason that would be for abandoning 
the correct and chaste language that had been 
handed down to them, and which not only their 
fathers spake but which we retain in our Scrip- 
tures; and in our religious assemblies. All our 
words ought to be spoken in the fear of God and 
as in his presence, and so whether the subject of 
our speech be things of earth or of heaven, care 
should be taken not to let fall idle or improper 
words lest we bring ourselves into condemnation 
or encourage folly in others. 

It is noteworthy, and perhaps there is also a 
lesson for us in the faet that not one of those who 
have attained to eminence in our Society, as 
Friends, was unfaithful in this matter, although 
many of them suffered even to agony before re- 
signing themselves to what they believed to be 
the call of God in this particular; and none of 
them claimed as authority for its observance 
anything less than Divine requirement. At any 
rate, the consideration of this ought to make us 
very tender towards those, especially the young, 
who have a sense that a purer tongue and speech 
is required of them than they have been in the 
practice of. At such a time “the ‘Thee’ and 
‘Thou’ of the Quakers” is often a matter of 
solemn consideration, and not unfrequently it is 
feared that the lightness with which it is often- 
times treated by those who are presumed to know 
and value its worth, has caused little ones search- 
ing after a pure language to stumble and fall. 


For ‘‘ Tue Frienp.”’ 


The Life and Light of Christ. 


Our Holy Head and High Priest said of him- 
self, “I am the light of the world: he that fol- 
loweth me shall not walk in darkness, but shall 
have the light of life.” Again it is declared : 
“In Him was life, and the Tife was the light of 
men.” And again, “That was the true Light, 
which lighteth every man that cometh into the 
world.” 

This being so strongly and truthfully assured, 
what is it to follow Him who is the life and 
light of the world? Can it be done save by ac- 
knowledging Him in all our ways, through 
whole-hearted obedience to the light of his Holy 
Spirit, a manifestation of which is given to every 
man to profit withal? It is to those who receive 
Him into their hearts, where He stands knock- 
ing by his Spirit, that He gives power to become 
the sons of God. And it has been said, that the 
Jew with his Old Testament and not owning 
Christ, is in the same apostacy as the Christian 
with the New Testament and not owning the 
Holy Spirit. Moreover, it is by thus receiving 
the Lamb of God through his eternal Spirit into 
our hearts, and walking in the light thereof, that 
the true fellowship is experienced, and the blood 
of Christ is known to cleanse from all sin. Man 
in his natural unrenewed state is in darkness; 
the Day-spring from on high visits us to give 
light in this darkness, and to guide our feet in 
the way of peace. 

Then we are to follow Him who is the light of 
the world, by filial obedience to his precepts and 
injunctions as contained in Holy Scripture, es- 
pecially in the New Testament, and, above all 
through a faithful yielding of ourselves to what 
He immediately communicates by his blessed 
Spirit as an unction from the Holy One, by which 
we know all things and are guided into all truth. 
Remembering that his servants we are whom we 
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obey; as it is for these that “Christ became the 
author of eternal salvation.” 

The Light of Christ within man is so compre- 
hensive and fundamental, that William Penn 
terms it, “‘God’s gift for man’s salvation ;” and 
that, “In the light of the Lamb must the nations 
of them that are saved walk.” And George Fox 
wrote: “To as many as should receive Jesus 
Christ in his light, I saw He would give power 
to become the sons of God.” No doubt recog- 
nizing in its fulness, that this inward manifesta- 
tion and anointing of the Redeemer was derived 
through the outward coming and glorious pro- 
pitiation of the dear Son of God upon Calvary’s 
cross: verifying the Scripture: “He (that) 
dwelleth with you, shall be in you.” 

The relation is handed down to us of a young 
man, who before he was awakened to a sense of 
his condition by nature, was rummaging a chest 
in an upper room of his father’s house, when a 
book happening to come in his way, he opened 
it and saw the words, “The Light of Christ.” 
That, as stated, was all he read at that time. But 
though the subject might not then have been 
congenial to his taste, these words did not pass 
away from him, but came into mind again and 
again for some days. At length, he went again 
to look at the book containing said sentence 
which had so forcibly arrested his attention, and 
found it to be Wm. Penn’s “No Cross, No 
Crown,” which, I think, as represented, he read 
through ; and it was made instrumental, through 
the Saviour’s all-sufficient grace, to bring about 
the turning point in his life. 

Would that these, “ The Light of Christ,” or 
similarly stirring words, might profoundly arrest 
the attention of every careless Christian pro- 
fessor. And that they might prove like to a 
nail fastened in a sure place—in the heart—as 
was so interestingly the case with this young 
man; who, through obedience to the further 
teachings of the grace of God, became a dignified 
servant and upright pillar in the Lord’s house, 
to go no more out. 





Natural History, Science, etc. 


Stung by a Medusa.—One morning towards 
the end of July, while swimming off the Margate 
coast, I saw at a distance something that looked 
like a patch of sand, occasionally visible, and 
occasionally covered, as it were, by the waves, 
which were then running high, in consequence 
of a lengthened gale which had not long gone 
down. Knowing the coast pretty well, and think- 
ing that no sand ought to be in such a locality, 
I swam towards the strange object, and had got 
within some eight or ten yards of it before find- 
ing that it was composed of animal substance. 
I naturally thought that it must be the refuse of 
some animal that had been thrown overboard, 
and swam away from it, not being anxious to 
come in contact with so unpleasant a substance. 

While still approaching it I had noticed a 
slight tingling in the toes of the left foot, but as 
I invariably suffer from cramp in those regions 
while swimming, I took the “ pins-and-needles” 
sensation for a symptom of the accustomed cramp, 
and thought nothing of it. As I swam on, how- 
ever, the tingling extended further and further, 
and began to feel very much like the sting of a 
nettle. Suddenly the truth flashed across me, 
and I made for the shore as fast as I could. 

On turning round for that purpose, I raised 
my right arm out of the water, and found that 
dozens of slender and transparent threads were 
hanging from it, and evidently still attached to 
the medusa, now some forty or fifty feet away. 


The filaments were slight and delicate as those 
of a spider’s web, but there the similitude ceased, 
for each was armed with a myriad poisoned 
darts that worked their way into the tissues, and 
affected the nervous system like the stings of 
wasps. 

Before I reached shore the pain had become 
fearfully severe, and on quitting the cool waves 
it was absolute torture. Wherever one of the 
multitudinous threads had come in contact with 
the skin there appeared a light scarlet line, 
which on closer examination was resolvable into 
minute dots or pustules; and the sensation was 
much as if each dot was charged with a red hot 
needle gradually making its way through the 
nerves. The slightest touch of the clothes was 
agony, and as I had to walk more than two 
miles before reaching my lodgings, the sufferings 
which I endured may be better imagined than 
described. 

Severe, however, as was the pain, it was the 
least part of the torture inflicted by these ap- 
parently insignificant weapons. Both the respi- 
ration and the heart became affected, while at 
short intervals sharp pangs shot through the 
chest, as if a bullet had passed through heart 
and lungs, causing me to fall as if struck by a 
leaden missile. ‘Then the pulsation of the heart 
would cease for a time that seemed an age, and 
then it would give six or seven leaps as if it 
would force its way through the chest. Then 
the lungs would refuse to act, and I stood gasp- 
ing in vain for breath, as if the arm of a gar- 
rotter were round my neck. Then the sharp 
pangs would shoot through my chest, and so da 
capo. 

TA fer a journey lasting, as far as my feelings 
went, about two years, I got to my lodgings, and 
instinctively sought for the salad-oil flask. As 
always happens under such circumstances it was 
empty, and I had to wait while another could 
be purchased. A copious friction with the oil 
had a sensible effect in alleviating the suffering, 
though when I happened to catch a glimpse of 
my own face in the mirror I hardly knew it— 
all white, wrinkled and shrivelled, with a cold 
perspiration standing in large drops over the 
surface. 

How much brandy was administered to me I 
almost fear to mention, excepting to say that 
within half an hour I drank as much alcohol as 
would have intoxicated me over and over again, 
and yet was no more affected by it than if it had 
been so much fair water. Several days elapsed 
before I could walk with any degree of comfort, 
and for more than three months afterwards the 
shooting pains would occasionally dart through 
the chest.—Life of J. G. Wood. 

Sand-box Tree—One of the most curious is that 
known to the English residents as the sand-box 
tree, the Hura crepitans of botanists. It belongs 
to the Euphorbiacee, or Spurge family, but is 
strangely unlike any of the Old-World forms of 
that order. Here the fruit is in form rather like 
a small melon, of hard woody texture, divided 
into numerous—ten to twenty—cells. If, when 
taken from the tree, the top is sawn off and the 
seeds scooped out, no farther change occurs, and 
it may be, and often is, as the name implies, used 
as a sand-box. But if left until the seeds are 
mature, the whole capsule bursts open with a 
loud report, scattering the seeds to a distance. 
Thinking that a small young fruit, if dried very 
gradually, might escape this result, I carried one 
away, which, after my return to Europe, I placed 
in a small wooden box in my herbarium. Some 
nine months after it had been collected it must 
have exploded in my absence, for, unlocking the 





room one day, I found the box broken to pi 
and the valves of the fruit and the seed, sev 
tered in all directions about the room.— Notes of 
a Naturalist in South America. 


Items. 


Worldliness in_ Religious Profession. — The Me. 
tropolis says: ‘‘ Nobody can study the New Testa. 
ment without becoming painfully convinced that, 
should Christ visit New York to-day He could not 
be induced to enter most of our churches, upon 
which millions and millions of dollars have been 
expended, while the poor are yet crying for bread, 
Christ would find the majority of Christian churches 
locked against Him — for a few hours on Sun- 
days. The sextons would refuse Him admittance 
to many of the churches, unless He could prove 
himself a pew-holder. If He were admitted He 
would never suppose himself in the church of 
Christ, as He looked upon the paintings, the statu. 
ary, the gilding, the colored windows, the gorgeous 
organs, and remembered that, within a few paces of 
this magnificent edifice, He had heard the cries of 
the sick and starving, whom only one of the thou- 
ands of dollars lavished upon this so-called Chris- 
tian church would have relieved from miserable 
suffering. 

What would Jesus, who sent out his apostles 
without money, food or extra clothing, say to a 
modern clergyman, who drives to a $150,000 church 
in a $3,000 carriage, drawn by a $2,500 pair of 
horses; takes off a $100 overcoat; times himself by 
a $150 watch; adjusts $50 spectacles, and preaches 
the word of God from a $1,500 pulpit, at a salary of 
$10,000 a year, to a congregation of wealthy people, 
who pay from $800 upward for the cushioned pews 
in which they luxuriously listen?” 


The Decollete Dress.—It is a fact, gloss it anyhow 
as we may, that decent women have never dressed 
so indecently in our country and our century as 
they do in fashionable life to-day. 

I do not believe that two reputable women in the 
land would dare publicly to defend the styles of un- 
dress which now disgrace our sex. The time has 
more than come for such a protest against this 
abomination as will smite women to the dust for 
shame. What is to be said? Enter any fashion- 
able drawing room and look for yourselves. What 
is said? Think of it, you high-born ladies—think 
of it! What is the evening dress of a fashionable 
woman but a burlesque on civilization? It ex- 
poses the lady with an indifference which nothing 
seems to abash. The reproofs of the pulpit, the 
complaints of the press, the denunciations of modest 
members of her own sex, flit over those bared 
bosoms like the feathered tips of their own fans. 
The impression goes no deeper. What moral mania 
blunts the sensibilities that ought to fix the stand- 
ards of a nation? What dementia deters the “ ever- 
womanly” from “leading us on,” at least so far that 
the simplest instinct of feminine modesty—that 
which covers nakedness—may keep stroke with 
the moral development of the — Let it be said 
that gay women always have dressed improperly. 
What of it? Is that any reason why they always 
should ?—Elizabeth Stuart Phelps in the Forum. 


Consumption of Spirits in Russia.—The Russian 
Government is annually in want of extremely large 
sums of money for keeping up their army and navy. 
Russia is in reality a poor country, and the only 
way of procuring the sums wanted is the tax on 
spirits. It brought last year (1888) the enormous 
sum of 250,000,000 roubles (about $125,000,000), 
which of course means much more in Russia than 
it would mean in the United States. This large 
sum, however, is far from representing the amount 
of money paid by the people for that vile stuff, a8 
the revenue from spirits is farmed out by the Gov- 
ernment. Wealthy landowners, who generally are 
at the same time producers of spirits, acquire, for 
large sums, the monopoly for providing whiskey 
the people. Jewish tavern-keepers generally step 
in between producer and consumer. One has 
admit that this system certainly raises the consump- 
tion of spirits to the highest point possible. Another 

uestion, however, is, how the people fare under it 
It must suffice here to state that drunkenness 10 
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Russia according to all the information possible to 
be obtained on that point, is on the increase in a 
deplorable manner since the liberation of the serfs 
by an enligtened ruler?—Nat. Temp. Advocate. 


Church Membership.—The Independent has com- 

jled an estimate of the number ot Church members 

Jonging to the various professors of Christianity 
jn the United States, from which it appears that 
besides making up the loss occasioned by death and 
other causes, the membership has increased more 
than 1,000,000 during the last year. This it regards 
asa complete answer to the assertions sometimes 
made that Christianity is lossing its hold upon the 
people, and that the churches are declining :— 

“Of the net increase of nearly 1,100,000 members, 
421,745 is accredited to the Roman Catholic Church. 
This leaves 668,108 to be divided among the various 
Protestant denominations. It should be remem- 
bered that the figures given for the Roman Catholic 
Church are for the Catholic population, not for com- 
municants. We give the Catholic population, and 
also our estimate of the number of Catholic com- 
punicants. The gain for the year in Catholic com- 
municants is, as we take it, 338,273. Over against 
this is the gain of the Protestant denominations of 
668,108. Of this gain 213,702 is to be credited to 
the branches of the Baptist family; 48,899 to those 
of the Presbyterian family; 256,359 to those of the 
Methodist family ; 16,377 to the Congregationalists; 
9466 to the two Episcopal Churches— Protestant 
and Reformed—and 98,040 to the various Lutheran 
branches.” 


Modern Newspapers.—The moral effects of modern 
newspapers are creating a reaction. Its flippancy 
and triviality are weakening to the mind that feeds 
upon it, impairing its power of sustained thought 
and application. They lower his taste. Again, 
they present a hugely distorted view of society. 
The horrible accidents of a world are spread before 
him, day by day; he is entertained with the swin- 
dies, the vices, and the crimes of the earth; his 
peer immerses him in all sorts of abnormal things. 
Such reading can only cease to pain him by harden- 
ing his heart and taking off the edge of his con- 
science. Writing on the contagion of crime, Have- 
lock Ellis says: “‘There is ample and unquestion- 
able evidence to show that a low-class literature in 
which the criminal is glorified, as well as the mi- 
nute knowledge of criminal arts disseminated by 
newspapers, have a very distinct influence in the 
production of young criminals.” If this kind of 
pabulum carries weak and impressionable people 
from their footing, it also and assuredly lowers the 
tone of stronger minds that become familiar with 
it— The American. 
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In comparing the early days of the Society of 
Friends with the present time, it is plain that, in 
ome parts of it at least, there does not exist to 
the same degree, the feeling that the promotion 
of the Lord’s kingdom in their own hearts and 
in the world at large, is the great object of life. 

e spirit that animated its early members is 
trikingly set forth in the language of George 
Fox, when, during his last illness, he was asked 
& to his condition, “ Never heed, the Lord’s 
power is over all weakness and death, the Seed 
reigns, blessed be God.” Knowing the Divine 
Power to be sensibly present, all else was of little 
noment in his eyes. 

But with the increase of wealth, and the decay 
of love to God, other things have come to have 
the first place in the affections of many. Richly 
furnished homes, a luxurious style of living, the 
cultivation of artistic tastes, an excessive devo- 
ion to intellectual culture have taken the place, 
With some professors of the self-denying doc- 
trines of Christ, of the daily bearing of the cross, 
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and the earnest seeking after conformity to the 
Divine will, which were the marks and the glory 
of our early members. For, as William Penn 
says, “This people were brought forth in the 
cross, in a contradiction to the ways, worship, 
fashion and customs of this world.” 

While plausible reasons may be advanced for 
indulgence in the things above-mentioned, and 
a certain degree of attention thereto may be con- 
sidered allowable, yet it remains to be an un- 
alterable truth, that nothing must be allowed to 
have the supreme place in our desires, affections 
and interests, but the love and service of God. 
If this is not the case, we are not obeying the 
Divine command to seek first the kingdom of 
God, but are worldly-minded ; have become con- 
formed in heart to this world, and are not so 
transformed in the spirit of our minds as to be 
doing that which is acceptable in the Divine 
sight. 

Probably the excessive pursuit of intellectual 
culture would be considered by many as the 
least objectionable form in which a worldly 
spirit could manifest itself. But there are many 
earnest seekers after righteousness, who have felt 
the restraining hand of the Lord laid upon them 
in this matter; and have been made to feel that 
it, as well as grosser desires and pursuits must 
come under the discipline of the cross. 

William Penn says of Friends in his day— 
“Our liberty stood in the liberty of the Spirit of 
Truth; and no pleasure, no profit, no fear, no 
favor could draw us from this retired, strict and 
watchful frame.” 

Our late valued friend, Henry Cope, when a 
young man, was much interested in scientific 
studies; but a time came when he felt that it was 
his duty altogether to lay aside such pursuits. 
He yielded obedience to the command, and for 
a year or two confined his reading almost exclu- 
sively to the Bible and other religious books. 
When he afterwards resumed his former studies, 
it was probably in moderation. In after life he 
recurred to this experience as having been pecu- 
liarly profitable to him. If he had disregarded 
the restraint there is no reason to believe he ever 
would have become the dignified servant of the 
Lord, which he was felt by his friends to be; 
but, while becoming deeply versed in the knowl- 
edge of outward things, he might have lost the 
sense of the guidance of Him, who is the foun- 
tain of heavenly wisdom. 

It has at times been very interesting to notice 
in the accounts preserved of the early members 
of our Society, that many of the ministers of that 
day were young men, of little intellectual ability 
and less culture, so that, as Isaac Penington 
says, “I seemed to trample them under my feet, 
as a poor, weak, silly, contemptible generation.” 
Yet as these humble instruments kept close to 


the Divine Hand that led them, they grew not | 8 


only in grace but in heavenly wisdom, and were 
made able and dignified ministers of the Gospel, 
and their intellectual capacity was so developed, 
as to raise the query, whence have these men this 
wisdom? So that they fearlessly defended and 
ably sustained the cause of truth, in conflict 
with the learned and skilful of their opponents. 
So that we may well conclude, that nothing so 
elevates and enriches the mind of man, as the 
power of Divine grace. ; 
However useful for the purposes of this life, 
outward knowledge and intellectual culture may 
be, yet they have no tendency in themselves to 
lead the soul to God. Not many wise men after 
the flesh, are enrolled among the humble fol- 
lowers of Christ, to whom his kingdom is prom- 
ised. It is the life of Christ revealed in the 
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heart, his Divine power operating there that 
leads to salvation : hevutelien without life, has 
no such property. “A may may read the letter 
of the Scriptures diligently, and gather a large 
knowledge therefrom, and feed greedily thereon, 
and the soul underneath [may be] lean, barren, 
hungry and unsatisfied.” In the 1st chapter of 
the first Epistle of Paul to the Corinthians, he 
particularly warns them against a dependence 
upon worldly wisdom in spiritual matters :— 
“Where is the wise? Where is the scribe? 
Where is the disputer of this world? Hath not 
God made foolish the wisdom of this world?” 
On this text, I. Penington observes, “ How can 
the wise eye see that, how can the learned eye 
eahnenialas that, which comes quite out of the 
way of its knowledge and learning, even in a 
path that it is not at all acquainted with?” 

We would not be understood by these remarks 
to diseourage the frequent and serious perusal of 
the Holy Scriptures, a good practice, which has 
often been blessed to individuals—but we desire 
to bear our testimony against the opinion that a 
knowledge of them is the foundation of Gospel 
ministry ; and hence that their systematic study 
is a necessary pre-requisite to its exercise. They 
are invaluable as an historical record of events 
of great interest to the human race; and the doc- 
trinal statements and lively exhortations they 
contain are greatly to be prized; but the same 
Holy Spirit that operated on the minds of those 
who originally wrote them, is equally able at 
this day to impress the mind of the minister with 
a religious concern for the people before him, 
and to give him appropriate words to commu- 
nicate his exercises to them. “It is,” says Wm. 
Penn, “the Spirit of the Lord, immediately or 
through the ministry of his servants, that teach- 
eth his people to profit.” 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Unirtep Srates.—In the U. S. Senate last week, the 
Tariff bill continued under consideration. The wool 
and silk schedules were disposed of. The conference 
report on the sundry civil bill was agreed to. The 
conference report on the River and Harbor bill will be 
presented to the Senate early this week, and its con- 
sideration asked for. 

In the House on the 28th ultimo, the lard bill was 
passed. 

The conferrees on the River and Harbor bill reached 
an agreement on the Ist inst. As agreed to, the bill 
makes a total appropriation of $24,981,295. The ap- 

ropriation for the removal of Smith’s and Windmill 
slands, in the Delaware River, is reduced to $200,000, 
but authority is given to contract for the completion of 
the work, at an estimated cost of $3,300,000. 

The House Committee on Territories has adopted a 
resolution, to be submitted to the House, authorizing 
the sending of a sub-committee of seven to New Mex- 
ico and Arizona, to inquire into the fitness of those 
Territories for admission to the Union as States. The 
Commission is to report at the next session of Con- 
ress. 

The President has signed the Meat Inspection, Agri- 
cultural College, and Sundry Civil bills. 

The Stock Yards Switching Association, in Chicago, 
has been dissolved, and each road has decided to do its 
own switching. When the striking switchmen heard 
the news, they were assembled in conference. The 
meeting broke up hurriedly, the strikers realizing that 
they were “striking at empty space.” 

The union carpenters in Chicago went on strike on 
the Ist inst. They number about 8,000. 

Labor Day was generally observed on the Ist inst. 
In many of the large cities there were parades, fol- 
lowed by picnics. 

The New York State Board of Mediation and Arbi- 
tration has had notice served on Vice President Webb, 
of the New York Central Railroad, and upon Master 
Workman Lee, of District Assembly 246, Knights of 
Labor, that an investigation into the causes of the 
strike would be begun on the 2nd inst. 

It is stated that an agent for English capitalists has 
been negotiating for the purchase of the Menhaden 
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Labor League and Federation and the National Fed- 
eration of All Trades and Industries be forwarded to it 
from London. In reference to this matter a communi- 
cation has just been received by the officers of the two 
Amalgamated Societies from the German Government 
to the effect that in future the German Empire must 
be excluded from the scene of their operations, and 
further that any depots formed by them will be sum; 
marily suppressed and legal proceedings will be insti- 
tuted against the leaders or officers of these societies. 
A hint is also added to the effect that the British Gov- 
ernment may possibly be asked to move in the matter. 

he commission of inquiry, which has been investi- 
gating Trans-Saharan railway schemes, has approved 
a route from Constantine and Biskra, in Algeria, across 
the desert to Lake Tchad. This route is 7 way of 
Timassiniss and Amguid, and traverses the Touaregs 
country. Its length is given as 2000 miles. The pro- 
ject is backed by the Banque Russe et Francaise. 

A deputation, comprising the leading merchants of 
Nijni-Novgorod, waited upon Wychnegradski, Minis- 
ter of Finance, to inquire concerning the new tariff. 
The Minister said that the raising of the duties on 
foreign goods was a fresh evidence of the Czar’s solici- 
tude for the development of Russian trade. The old 
protective duties had lost their importance with the 
advancing rate of exchange. The recent increases, he 
said, would remain in operation until the Seventh 
Month, by which time he hoped the revision of the 
tariff would be completed. 

The emigration of Jews from Russia has now been 
placed upon a systematic basis, and they are leaving, 
or preparing to leave, in great numbers. During the 
last few weeks thousands of families have left Russia, 
Poland, Lithuania and Volhynia for Brazil. 

Jofia, a well-known Jew whose efforts in behalf 
of his fellow-sufferers have given him much promi- 
nence, is arranging for a wholesale migration to Pales- 
tine. 

An explosion occurred on the Ist instant in a mine 
at Boryslav, in Galicia. Eighty miners were suffo- 
cated. 

Telegrams concerning the floods in the Tyrol say 
that the flood area is much greater than it was in the 
disastrous floods of 1888, and the damages have been 
immense. As yet but two lives have been lost so far 
as is known. All railroad travel through the afflicted 
districts is stopped. Stone dams have been broken 
down and partially carried away. Those people who 
still remain in the neighborhood live in the upper 
stories of their houses, while many have been driven 
to the roofs. The peril is believed to be decreasing. 

A dispatch from Pesth, states that a disasterous fire 
at Tokay began at night. The flames were fanned by 
a high wind that was blowing at the time. All the 
public buildings were destroyed. The inhabitants are 
encamped in the fields under canvas sent from the 
nearest military station, and amid piles of lumber, 
furniture, &. The greatest distress prevails. The 
fire is still burning. The Government has promised 
to send assistance. 

From the 26th ult. to the 1st inst., there have been 
48 fresh cases of cholera at Eltor and 18 deaths from 
the disease. Advices from Mecca are to the effect that 
the city is free from cholera. 

A dispatch from Buenos Ayres says, that the Minis- 
ter of Finance, replying to a deputation which waited 
upon him, stated that the Government would reduce 
the State expenditures by $15,000,000. 

At a meeting of the Hygienic Committee in Paris, 
Dr. Proust read a telegram from Pernambuco, stating 
that there are 4000 cases of small pox in that province 
and that there is an average of 20 deaths daily. 































Fishery Basins in this country. It is said that a price 
has been given him on every establishment from Buz- 
zard’s Bay to the Chesapeake. Last season the various 
establishments turned out 70,000 barrels of menhaden 
oil, valued at $600,000, and fish scraps worth as much 
more. 

The New Orleans Exchange officially reports the 
total cotton crop of the United States for the commer- 
cial year, which ended on the 31st ult’, at 7,311,322 
bales, exceeding the largest crop ever grown by 265,489 
bales, and last year’s crop by 373,032. 

The population of Idaho, as given by the Census 
Bureau, is 84,229. In 1880 the population was 32,610. 
The population of Rhode Island is given as 345,343. 
In 1880 the population was 276,531. 

Deaths in this city last week numbered 390 ; 25 less 
than during the previous week and 20 less than during 
the corresponding period last year. Of the whole 
number 210 were males and 180 females: 48 died of 
consumption ; 33 of marasmus; 29 of diseases of the 
heart; 25 of cholera infantum; 15 of inanition; 14 of 
typhoid fever; 14 of casualties; 14 of pneumonia; 12 
of inflammation of the brain; 12 of inflammation of 
the stomach and bowels; 11 of old age; 11 of Bright’s 
disease ; 11 of diphtheria and 10 of convulsions. 

Markets, &c.—U. 8. 4}’s, reg., 104; coupon, 105; 4’s, 
125}; currency 6’s, 113 a 125. 

Corron was quiet but steady, on a basis of 11 cts. 
per pound for middling uplands. 

FEED.— Winter bran, choice, $19 ; do. fair to prime, 
$18.25 a $18.75; spring bran, $17.50 a $18. 

FiLour.—Western and Pennsylvania super, $2.90 a 
$3.35; do. do., extras, $3.50 a $4.00; No. 2 winter 
family, $4.00 a $4.40; Pennsylvania, roller process, 
$4.50 a $5.25; Western winter, clear, $4.65 a $5.25; 
do., do., straight, $5.25 a $5.50; winter patent, $5.50 a 
$6.00; Minnesota, clear, $4.70 a $5.00; do. straight, 
$5.10 a $5.65; do., patent, $5.75 a $6.25. Rye flour 
was unchanged. 

Grain.—No. 2 red wheat, $1.003 a $1.02. 

No. 2 mixed corn, 574 cts. 
No. 2 white oats, 424 cts. 

Beer Catrie.—Extra, 4} a 5 cts.; good, 4} a 48 ets. ; 
medium, 4 a 4} cts.; fair, 3 a 3f cts.; common, 33 a 
3} cts.; culls, 3 a 3} cts.; fat cows, 24 a 3} cts. 

Sueep.—Extra 5} a 5} cts. ; good, 4} 25 cts. ; medium 
4} a 4} cts.; common, 3} a 4 cts.; culls, 23 a 3} cts.; 
lambs, 4 a 74 cts. 

Ho«cs.—Good Western, 6} a 6} cts. 

ForeiGn.—There is much dissatisfaction among the 
dockers at Southampton, and a great strike is immi- 
nent. The striking miners in Belgium now number 
eighteen thousand. 

A dispatch from Melbourne, states that the Seamen’s 
Union has called out the crews of the Union Steamship 
Company, whose vessels ply between Sydney and New 
Zealand. 

The Employers’ Union has sent a letter to the Mayor 
of Melbourne, saying that no partial settlement of the 
labor dispute will be satisfactory. The position, the 
letter says, requires a thorough and simultaneous set- 
tlement. A conference between the ship owners, mine 
owners and employers generally is projected, with the 
object of discussing the future relations between em- 
ployers and employés. 

The Irish Land Commissioners have just issued their 
report on the condition of the potato crop all through 
Ireland. It confirms the statements of the newspapers 
that the blight is universal. 

The Corn Millers’ Association of Leeds, on the 26th 
ult., advanced the price of flour Is. 6. per sack. This 
makes an advance of 4s. 6d. within a month. 

The influenza which has lingered in London through 
the summer, the result of the several weeks of wet 
weather, is again becoming very prevalent, and is caus- 
ing a great deal of anxiety lest it be the forerunner of 
another epidemic. Reports from the continent an- 
nounce that a similar outbreak has occurred in Vienna, 
Austria, and in Hungary, the only difference being 
that this is accompanied by symptoms of choleraic 
diarrhoea, instead of those of affections of the lungs. 

The chief topic of discussion in the French press 
continues to be the tariff dispute with America. The 

articles show a great variety of opinion as to the pro- 
per course to be pursued by the Government. Some 
of the writers advocate a bold policy of self-protection 
regardless of possible retaliation by the United States, 
while others betray an almost ludicrous terror lest 
France should lose the American custom for some of 
her most important products. These latter beseech the 
Government not to do anything to anger the Washing- 
ton Government. 

The German Government lately requested that 
copies of the rules and regulations of the International 







































































































































RECEIPTS. 


Received from Mary M. Applegate, N. J., $2, vol. 
64; from David Wallace, O., $2, vol. 64; from Joseph 
G. Evans, N. J., $2, vol. 64, and for Hannah Evans, 

2, vol. 64; from Phebe J. Sampson, N. Y., $2, vol. 64; 
from Lewis Forsythe, Pa., $2, vol. 64; from Henry 
Newton, England, 10 shillings, vol. 64; from Edmund 
8. Fowler, Agent, O., $14, being $2 each for Stephen 
Hobson, Thomas Hobson, Benjamin J. Hobson, Edwin 
Hollingworth, James McGirr, Joseph Penrose, and 
Daniel M. Mott, vol. 64; from Casper T. Sharpless, and 
Sarah T. Warrington, N. J., $2 each vol. 64; from 
John Evans, Ind., $2, vol. 64; from George MeNichols, 
Agent, Ioa., $4.50, being $2.50 for George W. Reeves, 
Jolley, Ioa, to No. 13, vol. 64, and $2 for Joseph Beez- 
ley, Earlham, Ioa., vol. 64; from David D. McGrew, 
Agent, Ioa., $4, being $2 each for John Knudson and 
Sigbjorn T. Rosdale, vol. 64; from Anne E. Howell, 
Gtn., $2, vol. 64; from Lioyd Balderston, Md., $6, being 























$2 each for himself George Balderston, and pj 
Balderston, vol. 64; from James 8. Newhbol 
vol. 64; from Samuel Allen, Phila., $2, vol. 64. 
Jesse W. Taylor, Phila, $2, vol. 64 from Gi 
Jones, Canada, per Adam Henry Garratt, A, 

vol. 64; from He vo ateend #2 
for Hattie L. Deacon, Ky., $2, vol. 64; from 
Taber, Io., $2, vol. 64; from I. C. Milhous, fo., $4 vol. 
63 and 64; from Jesse Negus, Agent, Io., $10, being $2 
each for Sarah Ann Atkinson, William 
Eric Knudson, Mary M. Edmonson, and Tristram 
Coggeshall, vol. 64; from Elwood E. Haines, N. J 
Charles Stokes, Agent, $2, vol. 64; from Geo. Haines, 
Jr., N. J., $2 vol. 64; from Richard Wistar, $4, bej 
$2 for Hannah H. Acton, N. J., vol. 64, and $2 for 
William C. Reeve, N. J., to No. 14, vol. 65; from 
Samuel Williams, N. J., $2, vol. 64, and for 
Williams, $2, vol. 64; from William Stanton, Agent, 
O., $69.50, being $2 each for James Steer, Mary Davi 
Hannah Tatum, Robert Plummer, William Bun 
William Picket, Jonathan T. Scofield, Perley Picket, 
Joseph F. Doudna, John G. Hall, Jesse R 
Ann Williams, Aaron Frame, Sara M. Bailey, Barclay 
Smith, Jesse Bailey, Samuel Walton, Beulah Ro 
John Bundy, Elizabeth Bailey, Joseph Cowgill, Jehu 
Bailey, Elizabeth Wilson, Asa Garretson, Eunice 
Thomasson, Esther Sears, J. J. H. Taber, Joseph Gib. 
bons, James Edgerton, Benjamin Stanton, Aaron De. 
wees, and Albertus Hoyle, O., John G. Hoyle, Kans, 
and Ann Gibbons, Ioa., vol. 64, and $1.50 for Samuel 
C. Smith, O., to No. 52, vol. 64; from W. Mifflin Hall, 
Agent, O., $6, being $2 each for Charles P. Hall, Guli 
Elma Neill, and Israel Cope, vol. 64; from Samuel F, 
Balderston, Phila., $2, vol. 64; from Susan J. Yerkes, 
Fkfd., $2, vol. 64; for Mary J. White, N. C., $2, vol. 
64; from Mary W. Bacon, N. J., $2, vol. 64; from 
William H. Gibbons, Pa., $2, vol. 64; from Pelatiah 
Gove, Vt., $2, vol. 64; from William H. Moon, Pa, 
$2, vol. 64; from Rebecca H. Wills, Phila., $2, vol. 64; 
from Daniel Williams, Agent, O., $2 for Mary Chand- 
ler, vol. 64; from Henry B. Leeds, Agent, N.J., $8, 
being $2 each for Anna W. Leeds, Isaac L. Roberts, 
Walter E. Vail, and Amos Ashead, vol. 64. 
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NOTICES. 


ErratuM.—The notice of the death of Rebecca 8. 
Allen, in No. 4, should read “died Seventh Mo. 3lst 
1890,” instead of Eighth Month. 


Frienps’ SELEctT ScHoozs, 140 North Sixteenth St, 
Phila., will re-open Ninth Mo. 15th, 1890. Applica- 
tions for the admission of pupils may be made toa 
member of the Committee on Admissions, or to the 
Superintendent of the School, who will be in attend- 
ance at the school building, between 9 and 12 o'clock, 
during the week preceding the opening. 

Committee on Admissions : 

Caleb Wood, 914 Pine St. 
Edward Maris, M. D., 1106 Pine St. 
S. Mason McCollin, M. D., 1823 Arch St. 
Rebecca C. Sheppard, 459 Marshall St. 
Julianna R. Tatum, 2123 Arch St. 
Susanna House, 3739 Baring St. 

J. Henry Barrett, Supl 


Henry Lonastretu, 740 Sansom St., will be glad 
to correspond with Friends who may wish to procure 
either of the following English books: Quaker Strong- 
holds, Ory of Christendom, Featherstones and Halls, and 
any other English book. 


TouGHKENAMON Home AND Boarpine ScHo0l 
will re-open Ninth Month 29th, 1890. ; 
H. M. Cope, Prineipal. 
Carrie E. HAvILAnp, Assistant. 


Westrown Boarpine Scnoon.—The fall and winler 
term of 1890-91 will begin Ninth Mo, 2d. 

Parents and others intending to send children tothe 
school, will please make immedixte application to 

J.G. WitxtaMs, Sup’t., Westtown, Pa. 

al 

Diep, Eighth Mo. 11th, 1890, Ezra Haves, at his 
residence, Mount Laurel, N. J., in the 92d year of hi 
age, a member of Evesham Meeting, and when 
health a regular attender. During his last illness he 
was favored with a remarkable composure of mi 


which continued to his end. 
oe eee —* 


WILLIAM H. PILE’S SONS, PRINTERS, 
No. 422 Walnut Street. 
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